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that region for the application of scientific agriculture ; 
and that well-directed enterprise in that direction will reap 
a rich reward. No country of equal extent seems capa- 
ble of supplying a greater variety of crops ; and though 
an artificial system of irrigation would have to be resorted 
to in many cases, yet the richness of the soil will fully 
counterbalance this disadvantage. The culture of the 
vine is especially recommended by the nature of the soil 
and climate. On the whole, enough has been done in 
the way of developing the resources of this extraordinary 
country, to show how much must be done, before we 
shall have a full idea of its capabilities ; and we trust that 
either the State itself, or the General Government, will 
see the importance of causing a thorough scientific inves- 
tigation of the whole region to be made as soon as pos- 
sible. 



Art. II. — Life of Lord Jeffrey, with a Selection from 
his Correspondence. By Lord Cockburn, one of the 
Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. Phila- 
delphia : Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 1852. 2 vols. 
12mo. 

This is a very inadequate memoir of one who, both 
in literature and politics, during the first quarter of the 
present century, did more than any other man to guide 
the taste, form the opinions, and direct the conduct of 
the thinking portion of the English people. At the pre- 
sent day, we can hardly estimate the amount of influence 
that was wielded by the Edinburgh Review from the 
time of its establishment up to the period of the Emanci- 
pation of the Catholics and the passage of the Reform 
bill, — two measures which, without its aid, would not 
have been passed so soon by many years. Newspapers, 
as means for the formation of public opinion, and not 
merely for the expression of it and for the dissemination 
of news, were not then in being. The Edinburgh Review 
began the discussion of great public questions, in a peri- 
odical form, and as speaking in the name, not of an 
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individual, but of a great party, or at least, of an associ- 
ation of men qualified by their studies, their abilities, and 
their independent position, to lead the sentiments of the 
people. The opinions of its conductors had all the more 
weight from the fact that their names were not gene- 
rally known. They were thus less liable to the imputa- 
tion of personal motives, and their views claimed no 
authority except from their intrinsic weight, and from 
the ability with which they were set forth and defended. 
In the kind and degree of its influence, the Review was 
what The Times newspaper is, — a great tribunal, speak- 
ing in the name of the collected and unbiased intelli- 
gence and moral sentiment of the community, to which 
all new books and concerted public measures were liable 
to be called up for judgment. Its title to assume this 
lofty tone and this public character was founded merely 
on the merit and plausibility of its judgments, and of the 
reasons adduced in support of them. And never was a 
title better vindicated. Its boldness, its impartiality, its 
unsparing severity, its fierce denunciation of error, imbe- 
cility, and crime in high places, its pitiless exposure of 
ignorance, pretension, and bad taste in letters, and of 
political jobbing and tergiversation, inspired equal awe 
and admiration. It was a fortunate circumstance that 
its founders were a few young men, most of them being 
still under thirty years of age, and, either as briefless 
lawyers or unbeneficed clergymen, having every thing to 
gain and nothing to lose by their audacity and their 
petulance. If they had been older or more fortunate in 
the position which they held, they would have been more 
timid and prudent ; they would have made fewer enemies, 
and produced less effect on public measures and literary 
opinion. 

It was a happy accident which brought together in 
Edinburgh, in 1802, young men like Jeffrey, Brougham, 
Sidney Smith, Francis Horner, and Allen. They were 
united in the greatest intimacy by the similarity of their 
opinions, their pursuits, and their position. Conscious 
of possessing eminent talents, eager to find an arena on 
which their abilities might be tried, not hampered by the 
presence and advice of over-discreet relatives and patrons, 
belonging to a party which was then disliked and almost 
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proscribed in the circles of rank and fashion, and holding 
their opinions all the more firmly because they were thus 
disliked by the gentry and favored by the body of the 
people, the project of establishing such a work as the 
Review, on a plan which was at once novel and ambi- 
tious, was naturally a tempting one to them ; and when 
once embarked in it, they could not fail to prosecute it 
with vigor and audacity. Sidney Smith, in an account 
given forty years afterwards, treats the inception of the 
whole affair as a youthful frolic ; but that veteran joker 
was prone to regard serious subjects only in their ludi- 
crous aspect. The other actors in the business certainly 
thought it was no laughing matter. They proposed to 
do battle in good earnest against abuses in the state and 
the church, — against literary sins and political enormi- 
ties. There were evils enough to contend against; to 
adopt Smith's enumeration of them, " the Catholics were 
not emancipated — the Corporation and Test Acts were 
unrepealed — the Game Laws were horribly oppressive — 
Steel- Traps and Spring- Guns were set all over the country 
— Prisoners tried for their lives could have no counsel — 
Lord Eldon and the Court of Chancery pressed heavily 
upon mankind — Libel was punished by the most cruel 
and vindictive imprisonment — the principles of Politi- 
cal Economy were little understood — the Law of Debt 
and of Conspiracy were upon the worst possible footing — 
the enormous wickedness of the Slave Trade was tole- 
rated — a thousand evils were in existence, which the 
talents of good and able men have since lessened or 
removed; and," he adds, with pardonable pride and 
entire correctness, " these effects were not a little assisted 
by the honest boldness of the Edinburgh Review." 

Reviews have no such power nowadays, mainly be- 
cause the newspapers have taken the work out of their 
hands. But it should be remembered, to the honor of 
Jeffrey and his associates, that they formed and educated 
the whole school of writers whose labors have superseded 
their own. They first demonstrated that an effective 
appeal might be made from the decisions of the Ministry 
and the Parliament to that of the people. They virtu- 
ally transferred the discussion of great public measures 
from the chapel of St. Stephen's to the pages of a peri- 
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odical. The speeches made in the House of Commons 
now produce a greater effect through their subsequent 
publication in the newspapers than by their original de- 
livery. It was not thus forty years ago, when the Edin- 
burgh Review was in the full vigor of its activity. The 
great majority which the ministry commanded in Parlia- 
ment enabled them then to neglect or contemn all mani- 
festations of feeling and opinion out of doors. Perhaps 
nothing shook this confidence on their part so much as 
the Trial of the Queen in 1820. The disastrous result 
of this attempt to carry, by party discipline and parlia- 
mentary majorities, a measure which was repugnant to 
the excited feelings and the strong sense of justice of the 
whole nation, effectually deterred the ministry from any 
repetition of the endeavor. The old Tory party then 
rapidly declined in numbers, spirit, and influence ; and 
after a few years of vacillation and dismay, a rapid suc- 
cession of great public events caused the final disruption 
of the ties which had hitherto united them, and showed 
very clearly that the sceptre of their power had departed 
forever. The ministry of Mr. Canning, the repeal of the 
Corporation and Test Acts, the Emancipation of the 
Catholics, and the passage of the Eeform Bill, were the 
several steps of their decline and extinction. The Con- 
servative party, which was organized in 1832, did not 
either inherit the name or the principles of the Tories ; it 
has been the party of moderate, as opposed to radical, 
Reform ; and it has probably carried a greater number of 
reformatory measures, the repeal of the Corn Laws in- 
cluded, even than the Whigs. 

We have spoken chiefly of the political services rendered 
by the Edinburgh Review, because these are least known, 
except in the country which directly profited by them. 
We all know what a sensation it made in the literary 
world — what despotism it exercised for many years in 
the realms of taste and thought. Its government in this 
respect was severe — perhaps harsh ; but it was in the 
main just, and it was certainly conducted without fear or 
favor. The oracle may have been opinionated and flip- 
pant, — rather old-fashioned in its principles of taste, and 
too fond of inflicting summary punishment on all innova- 
tors. It was a little suspicious of new fashions in literature, 
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and a little blind to rising, but yet unrecognized merit. 
But no one can doubt that its influence on the whole 
was salutary, and its canons of criticism generally sound. 
A few rebelled against its authority, but we do not recol- 
lect more than one instance in which its judgment has 
been decidedly reversed. Wordsworth has triumphed in 
spite of Jeffrey. Yet the victory was due rather to his 
persistency than to his principles. The verdict of his 
contemporaries was carried by the Edinburgh Review 
against him; and he was obliged to wait till a new 
generation had sprung up, and till he had weeded his 
productions of some of their most offensive peculiarities, 
before his genius was generally acknowledged. In great 
part, he created the taste by which his own works are 
now appreciated. In nearly every other instance, the 
judgment of Jeffrey and his brother critics has been 
affirmed. He detected the genius of Keats, and opened 
the eyes of his contemporaries to the merits of Crabbe. 
He was one of the first to make the beauties of the Old 
English Dramatists again familiarly known to the Eng- 
lish people. He contributed largely to overthrow the 
reputation of the wits of Queen Anne's time, and to 
a revival of taste for the authors of the Elizabethan 
age. He spoke slightingly of Addison and Pope, and he 
gibbeted Swift ; while he did much to form a liking for 
Spenser, Fletcher, and Massinger, and was a high-priest 
to the national idolatry of Shakspeare. 

Thus far, we have spoken rather of the Edinburgh 
Review than of Mr. Jeffrey ; for, notwithstanding the high 
place which he occupied at the Edinburgh bar for many 
years, and his later career as a Judge, and his public 
services as Lord Advocate and a member of Parliament, 
in which capacities he drew up the Scotch Reform Bill, 
and superintended its passage through the lower House, 
his name and fame are in great part identified with that 
periodical. He edited it from 1803 to 1829, which was 
the whole period of its incontestable eminence, and dur- 
ing which time, of course, he was a large and regular 
contributor to its contents. According to a list given by 
Lord Cranstoun, he wrote for it just two hundred articles, 
only four of which were contributed after he ceased to 
be the editor. As these articles would average at least 
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fifteen or sixteen pages each, the sum of his contributions 
would fill about six volumes of the Review, — all written 
in the intervals of business, or while their author was 
taking the lead in a dignified and laborious profession. 
Few men can render so good an account of the few hours 
of leisure' which remain to them, after accomplishing their 
stated tasks in life. Of course, Jeffrey's exclusively edi- 
torial labors, — writing to correspondents, soliciting con- 
tributions, amending some and rejecting others, — occu- 
pied quite as much time as was given to his own articles, 
and occupied it with more vexatious, harassing, and 
responsible toil. Yet he was no bookworm, no plodder, 
no German professor turning an intellectual grindstone 
for sixteen hours a day, and asking for no other diversion 
than a pipe and a jug of sour beer. He was a lively 
man of the world and an affectionate father of a family ; 
he always reserved time enough for the varied calls of 
fashionable and literary life, and for frolicking with his 
children on the grass. The best contribution which Lord 
Cockburn's volumes make to our knowledge of him is 
the disclosure of the tenderness of his character and the 
happiness of his domestic life. 

In one sense, the materials for his biography were 
small, as there were few marked incidents in his career. 
His biographer has made but poor use of what there was, 
and seems to have possessed no other qualification for 
his task than long intimacy with the subject of the 
memoir, and warm friendship for him, together with en- 
tire sympathy with his political and literary opinions. 
Lord Cockburn was Jeffrey's old associate and friend, 
both at the bar and on the bench; but we believe this 
work, published late in life, is his sole literary effort ; and 
the public certainly will not call on him to repeat the 
endeavor. His style is not enlivened by any vivacity of 
remark or grace of composition. The memoir fills one 
volume, and the correspondence another, instead of being 
intermingled, so as to throw light on each other. Por- 
tions of the letters are thus necessarily repeated ; scraps 
taken from them are inwoven in the biography, and then 
again printed at length, in their place in the second vo- 
lume. The memoir is not broken up into chapters, or 
furnished either with an index or table of contents ; so 
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that it stretches out in monotonous length, dull and uni- 
form, like a turnpike road through a pine barren. Jeffrey's 
bright and vivacious intellect deserved a more life-like 
and entertaining biography. All that is here added to 
our former knowledge of him may be very briefly summed 
up. 

Francis Jeffrey was born in Edinburgh, on the 23d of 
October, 1773. His father was a respectable deputy- 
clerk of the Court of Session, of moderate means and 
rather a gloomy disposition, so that the lively and affec- 
tionate temperament of the son must have been inherited 
from his mother, who died when he was only thirteen 
years of age. He had two sisters, besides one who died 
in infancy, and an only brother, John, to whom he was 
much attached, and who emigrated to the United States, 
and spent a large portion of his life as a merchant here 
in Boston. "When only eight years old, Francis was 
sent to the High School of Edinburgh, where he remained 
six years, under the tuition of Dr. Alexander Adam [and 
the two sub-masters. He had as schoolmates, though 
not as classmates, Walter Scott and Henry Brougham, 
besides others of considerable local reputation ; but be- 
yond his intercourse with them, and acquiring a fair 
knowledge of Latin and very little Greek, he did not 
receive much benefit from his life at school. There was 
ample room for improvement in the modes of tuition 
which prevailed in those days, and the Edinburgh High 
School does not seem to have stood high among semi- 
naries of its own class. " His few surviving class-fellows 
only recollect him as a little, clever, anxious boy, always 
near the top of the class, and who never lost a place 
without shedding tears." Glasgow College, to which he 
was transferred at the age of fourteen, was a better home 
for him ; there he laid the foundation of the taste for 
metaphysical studies which he always retained. The 
improvements made by Professor Jardine in the mode of 
teaching Logic, clothing that arid study with the attrac- 
tions of varied disquisition and criticism by the students 
themselves, formed an era in the history of collegiate 
instruction ; and Jeffrey seems to have been one of his 
most successful pupils. Thirty-three years afterwards, 
in his Discourse at his own Inauguration as Rector of 
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the College, he gracefully said of Jardine, who was there 
present, " what I have never omitted to say in every other 
place, that it is to him and his most judicious instructions 
that I owe my taste for letters, and any little literary dis- 
tinction I may since have been able to attain." John 
Miller, Professor of the sciences of Law and Government, 
was then in the zenith of his reputation as an eloquent 
and instructive lecturer ; but he was a warm Whig, and, 
oddly enough, Jeffrey was prevented, by the strong Tory 
prejudices of his father, from attending Miller's class. 

Leaving Glasgow in May, 1789, Jeffrey remained in 
and about Edinburgh for two years, without any regular 
instruction, but diligently prosecuting his private studies, 
and training himself particularly in English composition, 
by writing innumerable essays on a great variety of topics. 
He wrote translations from Latin and French, epitomes 
of books, imaginary speeches to the House of Commons, 
and critical judgments of the authors whom he had ac- 
tually perused, among whom, besides most of the Eng- 
lish classics, were Fenelon, Voltaire, Marmontel, Rous- 
seau, Racine, Rollin, Buffon, and Montesquieu. Of 
course, he could have read only a portion of their works ; 
but his biographer tells us it is " surprising how just most 
of his conceptions of their merits and defects are." No 
wonder that he subsequently became the greatest critic 
of his age, when such were his occupations before he was 
eighteen years old ! He frequently concluded his criti- 
cism of another by a critical estimate of his own perform- 
ance, and of the merits and defects of his own intellectual 
character, — not merely sportive, but generally serious and 
elaborate, as if he considered such reviews were an im- 
portant means of self-discipline. These essays were not 
composed by rule ; they did not follow any method laid 
down in the books, and they were not mere recollections 
of what he had read. They were independent exercises 
of his own taste and judgment, sometimes crude in ex- 
pression and reasoning, but still original, and generally 
free from bad taste, because they were intended for no 
eye but his own. Between November and March, he 
wrote thirty-one essays, on as great a variety of subjects 
as Lord Bacon's, and each being about the length of a 
paper of the Spectator. In the concluding one, which 
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bears for its title, " Of the Foregoing Essays," he very 
sensibly says, " By habituating myself to this sort of 
management, I thought I should never want something 
to say upon trivial subjects, — something to the purpose 
on more important ones." 

Thus was laid the foundation of that quickness of 
intellect and versatility of talent for which, in after life, 
he was so remarkable, and which the volumes of his 
selected contributions to the Edinburgh Review so strik- 
ingly exemplify. These juvenile performances were not 
formal exercises in English style, or elaborate attempts 
to be either entertaining, fanciful, or eloquent. They were 
designed mainly to cultivate his power of thought and 
accuracy of discrimination. As he remarked at the time, 
simplicity, and not elegance of expression, was the quality 
he chiefly studied, while originality of thought was his 
main object. His notions of style were afterwards more 
fully developed in the Beview, where he said, " half of 
the affectation and offensive pretension we meet with in 
authors, arises from want of matter, and the other half 
from a palty ambition of being eloquent and ingenious 
out of place." 

In September, 1791, Jeffrey entered at Queen's College, 
Oxford, where he remained, however, only eight months, 
having become wretchedly homesick in that time, be- 
cause he found few associates, and the air of the place 
seemed favorable only to idleness and dissipation. He 
wrote out a list of twenty-seven persons, including his 
private tutor, with whom he had formed acquaintance 
while there, adding in a single line a character for each, 
which was any thing but complimentary. The tutor is 
summarily dismissed as " a pedant." One is described as 
" polite, lazy, quick, and dissipated ; " another, as " merry, 
good-natured, noisy, foolish ; " a third, as " stiff, ignorant, 
silent, and passive ; " and so on, to the end of the calen- 
dar. There is but one nattering portrait in the collection. 
Jeffrey was enabled to accomplish one object by his resi- 
dence at Oxford, on which he had set his heart before 
going thither; he succeeded in unlearning his Scotch 
idiom and accent, though he was not very fortunate in 
acquiring an English voice. The change was so sudden 
and violent, that it excited the surprise and mirth of his 
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friends. Many years afterwards, Lord Holland described 
it by saying that " Jeffrey had lost the broad Scotch at 
Oxford, but had only gained the narrow English." It 
is maintained, by those who have had the best opportuni- 
ties to observe, that the acquisition of a pure English 
accent by a full-grown Scotchman is impossible ; and 
Jeffrey would have escaped some ridicule in after life, if 
he had cheerfully acknowledged this fact, and acted ac- 
cordingly. 

At the age of nineteen, after casting a wishful glance 
at London as the place where the highest honors awaited 
eminence in legal practice, Jeffrey adopted the more pru- 
dent course by devoting himself to the study of Scotch 
law, and fixing his residence at Edinburgh. But he 
seems to have had, all his life, a painful sense of the infe- 
riority of a provincial reputation, and a hankering after 
the broader theatre for display, and the more varied and 
captivating society, of the great metropolis. With all his 
brilliant and versatile talent, however, we doubt whether 
he would have attained great success at the bar in Lon- 
don, or on the English circuits, though he would certainly 
have been anywhere an effective nisi prius advocate and 
a sound lawyer. But he lacked the concentration of intel- 
lect and the dogged perseverance, which only a master pas- 
sion or an overruling ambition can give. He dallied too 
long and too successfully with the Muses for the severe 
taste and rigid exclusiveness of the English courts and 
the English House of Commons. Though his profession 
was his main reliance, and he gave only his spare hours 
to literature and philosophy, the reputation which he 
soon acquired in them probably obstructed his success 
even at the Scotch bar. He did not become a Judge till 
comparatively late in life, and owed his promotion then, 
perhaps, rather to political services than to his eminence 
at the bar. He was not a great jurist, but he stood high 
in that class of practitioners of whom Lord Erskine was 
the great chief. He may even have modelled his own 
professional character on that of his distinguished country- 
man, who, it should be remembered, failed as Chancellor, 
and even as a debater in Parliament. 

While reading law in Edinburgh, he became an active 
member of the well-known Speculative Society, reading 
26* 
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several elaborate essays in it, and taking part with great 
ardor in the debates. He attended its meetings regularly 
for three years, and visited it frequently as a volunteer 
many years longer, hardly ever remaining silent through 
a whole evening. Among his associates and competitors 
on this stage were Walter Scott, Horner, Brougham, 
Allen, the Marquis of Lansdowne, and many others, who 
subsequently achieved distinction in the state. All opi- 
nions in politics, letters, and law were represented in this 
active debating club ; and as most of the questions which 
then agitated the community, during the general upheaval 
of opinion and downfall of old systems which attended 
the outbreak of the French Revolution, became frequent 
subjects of debate, the discussion was often conducted 
with great ardor and vehemence. The talkative, dis- 
putatious, and somewhat pedantic tone of general society 
in Edinburgh at that time may be attributed, in great 
part, to the influence of this association. "We must not 
say that the general effect was bad, considering the great 
number of eminent men whose characters and talents were 
certainly developed and shaped by their active participa- 
tion in these wordy contests. But if the few profited 
by them, they unquestionably fostered pretentious loqua- 
city and impertinent dogmatism among the many. The 
dashing and flippant tone for which the Edinburgh Re- 
view soon became famous, betrayed the school in which 
most of the contributors to it had been trained. 

Another institution, peculiar to Edinburgh, contributed 
not a little to the formation of Jeffrey's intellectual charac- 
ter, and opened a field for the exercise of his talents be- 
fore he had attained much eminence as an advocate. 
We refer to the General Assembly, of the Scottish Church, 
which had judicial as well as legislative functions, though, 
as practice at its bar was not lucrative, and was regarded 
almost as extra-professional, only the younger advocates, 
or those who otherwise would hardly have practised at 
all, appeared before its tribunal. But we will borrow 
Lord Cockburn's account of this remarkable assembly, 
as it is lively and picturesque enough to afford a favor- 
able contrast with the remainder of his book. 

" It is a sort of Presbyterian convocation, which meets, along 
with a commissioner representing the Crown, for about twelve 
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days yearly. It consists of about 200 clergymen, and about 150 
lay elders, presided over by a reverend president, called the 
Moderator, who is elected by the Assembly annually, and very 
seldom more than once. Its jurisdiction is both judicial and legis- 
lative. As an ecclesiastical parliament, it exercises, subject to 
very ill-defined limitations, a censorian and corrective authority 
over all the evils and all affairs of the church. As a court, it 
deals out what appears to it to be justice upon all ecclesiastical 
delinquencies and disputes. Its substance survives, but, in its air 
and tone, it has every year been degrading more and more into 
the likeness of common things ; till at last the primitive features 
which, half a century ago, distinguished it from every other meet- 
ing of men in this country, have greatly faded. Yet how pictur- 
esque it still is ! The royal commissioner and his attendants, all 
stiff, brilliant, and grotesque, in court attire : the members gathered 
from every part of the country, — from growing cities, lonely 
glens, distant islands, agricultural districts, universities, and fallen 
burghs; — the varieties of dialect and tone, uncorrupted fifty 
years ago by English; — the kindly greetings ; — the social ar- 
rangements ; — the party plots ; — the strangeness of the sub- 
jects ; — partly theological, partly judicial, partly political, often 
all mixed; — of the deepest apparent importance to the house, 
however insignificant or incomprehensible to others ; — the awk- 
wardness of their forms, and the irregularity of their applica- 
tion; — their ignorance of business; — the conscientious intole- 
rance of the rival sects ; — the helplessness, when the storm of 
disorder arises, of the poor shortlived inexperienced moderator ; — 
the mixture of clergy and laity, of nobility and commoners, civil- 
ians and soldiers; — the curious efforts of oratory; — the ready 
laughter, even among the grim; — and consequently the easy 
jokes. Higher associations arise when we think of the venerable 
age of the institution ; the noble struggles in which it has been 
engaged ; the extensive usefulness of which it is capable ; and 
the eminent men and the great eloquence it has frequently brought 
out ; including, in modern times, the dignified persuasiveness of 
Principal Robertson, the graceful plausibility of Dr. George Hill, 
the Principal's successor as the leader of the church's majority, 
the manly energy of Sir Harry Moncrieff, and the burning ora- 
tory of Chalmers. Connecting every jurisdiction, and every mem- 
ber of the church (which then meant the people) into one body, 
it was calculated to secure the benefits, without the dangers, of 
an official superintendence of morals and religion ; and to do, in a 
more open and responsible way, for the Church of Scotland, what 
is done, or not done, by the bishops for the Church of England. 
Such a senate might have continued to direct and control the 
cheapest, the most popular, and the most republican established 
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church in the world. Its essential defect is as a court of justice. 
Nothing can ever make a mob of 300 people a safe tribunal for 
the decision of private causes; and the Assembly's forms are 
framed as if the object were to aggravate the evil. 

" It met in those days, as it had done for about two hundred 
years, in one of the aisles of the then grey and venerable cathe- 
dral of St. Giles. That plain, square, galleried apartment was 
admirably suited for the purpose ; the more so, that it was not too 
large ; and it was more interesting, from the men who had acted 
in it, and the scenes it had witnessed, than any other existing 
room in Scotland. It had beheld the best exertions of the best 
men in the kingdom, ever since the year 1640. Yet was it obli- 
terated in the year 1830, with as much indifference as if it had 
been of yesterday ; and for no reason except a childish desire for 
new walls and change. The Assembly sat there for the last 
time in May, 1829 ; and it has never been the Assembly since. 

" Its bar, though beneath him, had several attractions for Jeffrey. 
It needed no legal learning, and no labor beyond attendance ; but 
always required judgment and management ; it presented excel- 
lent opportunities for speaking, especially as the two inconvenient 
checks of relevancy and pertinency were seldom in rigid observ- 
ance ; and it was the most popular of all our established audiences. 
He constantly treated them to admirable speeches, — argumenta- 
tive, declamatory, or humorous, as the occasion might require. 
Accordingly he was a prodigious favorite. They felt honored by 
a person of his eminence practising before them ; and their liking 
for the individual, with his constant liberality and candor, was 
still stronger than their admiration of his talents, and even their 
detestation of his politics. It was thought a dull day when he 
was not there. And when there, he could say and do whatever 
he chose ; but never risked his popularity by carelessness or pre- 
sumption ; and never once descended to the vulgarity of pleasing, 
by any thing unbecoming a counsel of the highest character and 
the best taste." Vol. i. pp. 143-145. 

Jeffrey was admitted to the bar in 1794 ; and his pro- 
gress was so slow, that, seven years afterwards, he re- 
marked that his professional gains had never amounted 
to £100 a year. The rise of a young lawyer, either in 
Scotland or England, is never rapid, unless favored by 
government patronage or strong family connections ; and 
Jeffrey's fortunes were obstructed by his liberal views in 
politics. Quick-witted, ambitious, and impatient, he 
vainly chafed the bit and curvetted in harness ; no ave- 
nue was open to him on which he could show his speed 
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and powers of endurance. Once he had a vision of 
abandoning the law, and becoming a Grub Street writer 
in London ; but fortunately, neither the newspaper edit- 
ors nor the publishers would give him any encourage- 
ment. Then he became a candidate for a professorship 
in the University of Edinburgh ; but the small body of 
electors, governed only by personal considerations and 
party influence, hardly noticed his claims, and gave the 
office, in hot haste, to a mere drone, the son of the former 
incumbent. Meanwhile, the briefless lawyer had fallen 
in love with a dowerless maiden, and in November, 1801, 
he bravely married her, though his income hardly ex- 
ceeded five hundred dollars a year. The step was saved 
from the charge of imprudence only by his good sense 
and resolute economy. He had, all his life, a horror of 
falling into debt. His bride, Catharine Wilson, an ami- 
able and affectionate girl, consented to begin her married 
life with him in a few rooms of the third story of a mean 
house, which he furnished and rendered comfortable at 
an expense of less than fifty pounds. Such firmness of 
principle made his marriage even a means of his advance- 
ment, as it saved him from the temptations of an idle 
and single life, gave pledges to fortune, and bound him 
with a more resolute purpose to industry and patience. 
The match was a very happy one, though it gave him 
no children. But Mrs. Jeffrey inherited a delicate consti- 
tution, and a sudden attack carried her off in less than 
four years after her marriage. " It is impossible," wrote the 
bereaved husband to his brother, "to describe to you the 
feeling of lonely and hopeless misery with which I have 
since been oppressed. After four years of marriage, I was 
more tenderly attached to her than on the day which 
made her mine. I took no interest in any thing which 
had not some reference to her, and had no enjoyment 
away from her except in thinking what I should have to 
tell or to show her on my return ; and I have never re- 
turned to her, after half a day's absence, without feeling 
my heart throb and my eye brighten, with all the ardor 
and anxiety of a youthful passion." 

Lord Cockburn gives an animated picture of the arro- 
gant and exclusive dominion of the Tories in Edinburgh 
fifty years ago, and of the complete subjugation of the 
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whole country to their influence. It was no slight proof of 
gallantry and firmness of principle to profess Whiggism 
as openly and ardently as it was then professed by Jeffrey 
and a small band of his youthful friends. Scotland in 
those days had hardly any of the benefits of a free con- 
stitution. Her law, wanting several of the most import- 
ant safeguards of liberty which are the boast of the Eng- 
lish Common Law, held up the terrors of imprisonment 
and transportation to repress the utterance of obnoxious 
opinions. Muir and Palmer were convicted of sedition 
and transported for avowing sentiments less free and 
liberal than would now surprise any one, if uttered by a 
Prime Minister in Parliament, or contained in a speech 
from the throne. Frightened by the excesses of French 
Jacobinism, the people blindly submitted to a despotism 
scarcely less odious than that of the Stuarts. A Whig 
was regarded as a foe to the monarchy, and even as a 
possible regicide; and he was not only shut out from 
office and emolument, but in a great measure was put 
under the ban of good society. Lord Dundas ruled 
Scotland like a Persian satrap ; the extent of government 
patronage and influence was enormous, and the disposal 
of the whole of it was in his hands. Parliamentary 
representation was a mere farce ; the thirty members for 
the Scotch counties were chosen by less than 2,000 elect- 
ors; the fifteen burgesses were returned by the town- 
councils, not one of which contained more than thirty 
three persons, and which were close and self-perpetuating 
corporations. Of course, the return of a single liberal 
member for any part of Scotland was a phenomenon 
which surprised everybody, and a result due only to 
chance or some temporary cause. " Thus, politically, 
Scotland was dead. It was not unlike a village at a 
great man's gate. Without a single free institution or 
habit, opposition was rebellion, submission probable suc- 
cess." Discontent lurked in many quarters; but the 
grumblers were a feeble party, cowed and irresolute. 
They had no organ, no concert, and little hope. 

This torpor was broken, as by the ringing of an alarm- 
bell, through the establishment of the Edinburgh Keview. 
Its publication was the basis of Jeffrey's fortune at the 
bar, as well as in literary standing, and in political and 
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social life. The vigor and ability displayed in the ma- 
nagement of the Review, the power of reasoning and 
keen analysis with which its bold assertions were main- 
tained, the dexterity with which it wielded all the arms 
of invective, ridicule, and argument, and its skilful deve- 
lopment of the principles of the constitution naturally 
drew attention to the professional capacity of its editor, 
and gradually swelled the amount of his practice. He 
emerged at once from the obscurity which is the great 
obstacle to a young man's success. No longer shunned or 
slighted in general society, his presence was courted in 
fashionable circles, and acquaintance with him was 
deemed an honor even by political opponents. He had 
the good sense not to allow his literary success to with- 
draw his attention from professional pursuits, or even to 
usurp the first place in his esteem ; and hence his rise 
was steady and rapid to a leading position at the bar. 
This was the wisest course for his personal interest ; yet 
the world could better have spared his labors as an advo- 
cate than as a writer. 

At the outset, no emolument was expected from the 
Review. The first three numbers were given to the 
publisher, Jeffrey and his friends working only in expect- 
ation of the results to be produced on public opinion, and 
not binding themselves to any long continuance of their 
services. But Constable was a liberal and enterprising 
publisher, and he soon accepted Sidney Smith's advice, 
to pay the editor £200 a year, and ten guineas a sheet 
for contributions. After the work obtained, as it soon 
did, an immense circulation, the editor's salary was much 
enlarged, and writers received from sixteen to twenty five 
guineas a sheet. Occasionally, one or two hundred pounds 
were paid for a single article. The chief contributors 
used to meet secretly in a dining-room near the printing- 
office, where they corrected proofs, and held solemn 
consultation on projected and finished articles. Jeffrey 
charges Sidney Smith with being the most timid member 
of the confederacy, as he insisted that their meetings 
should be kept very private, and tried to exclude one, 
probably Brougham, whose indiscretion and rashness he 
feared, though all the others ardently desired him as an 
associate. Among the earlier writers, besides those whom 
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we have already mentioned, were the two Thomsons, 
John Murray, Lord "Webb Seymour, and Dr. Thomas 
Brown ; Malthus, Playfair, Hallam, Mackintosh, and Ma- 
caulay were later recruits. 

Jeffrey had his full share of the vexations and miseries, 
as well as the pleasures, of an editor. His anxiety was 
first awakened by the departure of many associates, the 
chief props of the Eeview, from Edinburgh, to push their 
fortunes in England. Horner and Sidney Smith left in 
a year or two, Brougham soon followed them ; Allan went 
abroad with Lord Holland, and Dr. Brown seceded in a 
pet. Most of these promised to continue their contribu- 
tions, and many actually did so ; but when the Review 
and its editor were out of sight, they were apt to be out 
of mind, and the delinquents could not be so easily 
dunned at a distance. Jeffrey begged and scolded, but 
to little purpose, and was often compelled to use his own 
pen in great haste, to fill the gaps left by faithless cor- 
respondents. Horner seems to have tried his patience 
most in this way, and very few of the others could be 
depended upon for an emergency. The editor's own 
versatility, quickness, and general knowledge were se- 
verely taxed, till the Review had obtained so much cele- 
brity and influence as to attract a crowd of volunteers. 
Then offence had to be given by refusing many articles, 
and by slashing alterations in others. Frequently, a 
wounded author would attempt to retaliate or appeal, 
and faint or modified praise cooled or dissolved many old 
attachments. Sometimes, a pamphleteer or a poet deemed 
himself personally insulted, and demanded satisfaction 
as a gentleman. Jeffrey found it necessary to meet Tom 
Moore with pistols at Chalk Farm ; but the police came 
up before they had an opportunity to fire them. No 
vanity is so irritable or so unbounded as that of an 
authorling. 

Jeffrey's course, on the whole, was manly and firm ; and 
many, who at first deemed themselves much aggrieved, 
and had therefore attempted to retort with great severity, 
afterwards came to acknowledge and admire his honor- 
able conduct. He would not abate one jot of strict lite- 
rary justice, to please or soothe the dearest friend he had 
in the world. In conducting the Review, and especially 
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in writing for it, he considered himself as a sworn witness 
tipon the stand, or as a gentleman bound by every tie of 
honor not to keep back any material circumstance, or to 
practise any deception. His private relations, his per- 
sonal attachments and dislikes, had nothing to do with 
his literary censorship, any more than with the conduct 
of a judge on the bench. When he thought it likely that 
his criticism of the work of an intimate friend would give 
offence, he would forward to him the sheets of the article 
before publication, so that he might have time to consider 
the matter, and make up his mind whether to be angry 
and withdraw from future intercourse, or not. Having 
weighed the consequences and fully considered his words 
beforehand, he would never retract or apologize. Walter 
Scott differed widely from him in politics, dissented from 
many of his canons of taste, and had often been galled 
by his criticisms ; but he continued steadfastly to describe 
him as " my friend Jeffrey, for such, in spite of many a 
feud, literary and political, I always esteem him." Byron, 
who was as sensitive and irritable as Scott was placable 
and good-humored, bore equally explicit testimony to 
the frank and honorable qualities of the great Reviewer. 

After he had become an old man, and when it appeared 
probable that a selection from his articles in the Review 
would be made and published here in America without 
his consent, Jeffrey himself revised them, and allowed 
about a third part of the whole number to be reprinted. 
The volumes thus formed are entertaining and instructive. 
They form an important contribution to the history of 
English literature during the first quarter of the present 
century ; perhaps they constitute such a history, for hardly 
any important work or series of works was published 
during that period which is not formally considered in 
them. And the judgments passed have a greater histo- 
rical value because they were formed at the time, and 
published so soon after the appearance of the books to 
which they relate, that no time was allowed to rectify and 
adapt them to a taste subsequently developed. Yet they 
are by no means a mere reflex of the popular favor or 
dislike at the moment. Jeffrey often dissented from the 
judgment of the mass of his contemporaries, often at- 
tempted successfully to lead or modify it. The opinion 

vol. lxxv. — no. 157. 27 
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which he endeavored to express was that of the thought- 
ful and educated few, rather than of the clamorous mul- 
titude. He guarded himself very successfully against any 
eccentric peculiarities of taste or feeling, any personal or 
political partiality. Of course, we are speaking now only 
of his literary judgments ; the statement of his political 
views, when political discussion was his object, is explicit 
and earnest enough to satisfy the most zealous partisan. 
But take him in the proper sphere of a reviewer only of the 
literary merits of books ; take his criticisms of Scott, By- 
ron, Moore, Southey, Crabbe, Keats, Rogers, Dugald Stew- 
art, Beattie, Miss Edgeworth, Lockhart, Wilson, Wash- 
ington Irving, Heber, Clarkson, Bentham, Dumont, and 
a host of others, representing all varieties of political at- 
tachment, speculative opinion, and personal character, 
and with whom he lived in all degrees of personal inti- 
macy, or of no intimacy at all. Take these, with the 
estimates of their literary faults and merits, and it would 
be impossible to discover, from the most diligent scrutiny 
and comparison of them one with another, what Jeffrey's 
own political or personal predilections were. He exposes 
the faults of friends and the merits of opponents with 
equal and great frankness. 

We place stress upon Jeffrey's obvious impartiality as 
a critic, though it may seem only a negative merit, for 
it is certainly a very rare one, — even more rare in 
our own day than it was forty years ago. Periodicals 
nowadays make hardly any pretension to it. Excessive 
timidity and fearfulness of giving offence reduce most of 
what should be literary criticism to vague generalities or 
indiscriminate laudations, when rabid political partisan- 
ship does not transform it into hideous caricature. We 
hear no candid estimates of books except in the familiar- 
ity and confidence of private intercourse ; we talk what 
we dare not print. The fearless candor of the Edinburgh 
Review, quite as much as its general literary ability, was 
the secret of its early and brilliant success. Its power 
and efficiency were proportionally increased by the same 
cause. The Tory exulted in the praise he had won from 
the great tribunal of his political opponents ; the ignorant 
and presumptuous Whig was extinguished by a laughing 
or scarifying notice in the very journal to which he had 
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looked for sympathy and encouragement. Dr. Parr was 
a strenuous Whig ; but Sidney Smith turned the laugh 
of all England against him, in the first number of the 
Edinburgh Review, by running an elaborate parallel be- 
tween the Doctor's Spital Sermon and its author's enor- 
mous wig. The Earl of Lauderdale stood high in the 
councils of the liberal party, and became minister for 
Scotland in the short-lived administration which the 
Whigs formed in 1806 ; but he had been made, as Jeffrey 
said, " delightfully pert and angry " by a severe criticism 
of his work on Public Wealth in an early number of the 
Review, to which he had replied in a spiteful pamphlet ; 
and he therefore took no notice of Jeffrey while dispens- 
ing the enormous patronage of the crown in the northern 
part of the island, though no writer had done more service 
in bringing his party into power. 

One of Jeffrey's great qualifications for his task as a 
general critic was his entire freedom from any obliquities 
of taste or feeling, or any pet theory in poetry and phi- 
losophy. He was not a one-sided man, not a visionary, 
not a theorist ; the substratum of his intellectual charac- 
ter was broad, vigorous good sense. His appeal was 
made to common sense and common feeling, — to the 
unsophisticated judgments, not indeed of the ignorant 
multitude, but of the great body of reading and thinking 
men, among whom individual peculiarities are lost and 
swept away in the prevailing current which sets steadily 
in one direction. Hence he never aimed at startling 
novelties in opinion, or even at paradoxes in expression. 
His strength lay in the ingenuity and acuteness with 
which he set forth the general verdict, together with the 
reasons on which it depended, and in the vivacity and 
sparkle of his style. He could afford to deal in common 
thoughts and obvious criticisms, for no one ever dressed 
them up to so great advantage. The reader recognized 
in them his own familiar opinion so well expressed and 
so ingeniously supported that he hardly recognized it ; or if 
he did, he only chuckled at his own acuteness in anticipat- 
ing the judgment of the infallible Review. Therefore, 
while individual authors winced or yelped, the great 
public smiled approvingly. Jeffrey's admirable tact was as 
perceptible in the general conduct of the work, as in his 
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own contributions to its pages. His "journeymen," or, 
as he sometimes more condescendingly called them, the 
barons over whom he was only a feudal monarch, were not 
allowed to bend the Review to their purposes or their 
whims, or to stamp upon it too obviously their own 
idiosyncracies. Jeffrey ruled them good-humoredly, but 
never forgot that, as the editor alone was fairly responsi- 
ble for all that was said in the work, he was necessarily 
an autocrat. 

In the volumes of the reprint, Jeffrey's selected articles 
are arranged under seven heads : General Literature and 
Literary Biography, History and Historical Memoirs, 
Poetry, Metaphysics and Jurisprudence, Prose "Works of 
Fiction, General Politics, and Miscellaneous. Here is 
good evidence of versatility at least, as we find it diffi- 
cult to say which of the divisions could best be spared ; 
and certainly not one of them could be suppressed with- 
out injury to the writer's fame. Under the first head are 
found the celebrated essay on the Principles of Taste, 
afterwards inserted as a dissertation on Beauty in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, and his masterly analysis of 
the literary and political character of Dean Swift. As 
much as it was in Jeffrey's frank and affectionate nature 
to hate anybody, he hated Swift, regarding him as a 
profligate politician, a scurrilous libeller, a priest whose 
life disgraced his calling, and a destroyer of the peace, if 
not the murderer, of two innocent and lovely women. 
The singular history and eccentric character of Swift had 
rendered posterity too lenient in its estimate of his flagi- 
tious conduct, and the Tories had even striven hard to 
make a hero and a martyr of him. The appearance of a 
magnificent edition of his works, ably edited by Scott, 
with an apologetic memoir prefixed, aroused Jeffrey's 
indignation ; and he undertook to show up, in their true 
colors, the life and the character of the man, to whose 
memory these honors were paid. Never was task more 
faithfully performed ; there is not a more terrible instance 
of the infliction of literary and political justice in Eng- 
lish literature. Even Macaulay's magnificent invective 
against Barrere, though written with a more avowed 
purpose of severity, looks pale by its side. We make a 
brief extract from this article, as characteristic of Jeffrey's 
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best manner ; it is a portion of the criticism of Swift's 
political writings. 

" They are very extraordinary performances : And, considered 
with a view to the purpose for which they were intended, have 
probably never been equalled in any period of the world. They 
are written with great plainness, force, and intrepidity — advance 
at once to the matter in dispute — give battle to the strength of 
the enemy, and never seek any kind of advantage from darkness 
or obscurity. Their distinguishing feature, however, is the force 
and the vehemence of the invective in which they abound ; — the 
copiousness, the steadiness, the perseverance, and the dexterity 
with which abuse and ridicule are showered upon the adversary. 
This, we think, was, beyond all doubt, Swift's great talent, and 
the weapon by which he made himself formidable. He was, 
without exception, the greatest and the most efficient libeller that 
ever exercised the trade ; and possessed, in an eminent degree, 
all the qualifications which it requires : — a clear head — a cold 
heart — a vindictive temper — no admiration of noble qualities — 
no sympathy with suffering — not much conscience — not much 
consistency — a ready wit — a sarcastic humor — a thorough 
knowledge of the baser parts of human nature — and a complete 
familiarity with every thing that is low, homely, and familiar in 
language. These were his gifts ; — and he soon felt for what ends 
they were given. Almost all his works are libels; generally 
upon individuals, sometimes upon sects and parties, sometimes 
upon human nature. Whatever be his end, however, personal 
abuse, direct, vehement, unsparing invective, is his means. It is 
his sword and his shield, his panoply and his chariot of war. In 
all his writings, accordingly, there is nothing to raise or exalt our 
notions of human nature, — but every thing to vilify and degrade. 
We may learn from them, perhaps, to dread the consequences of 
base actions, but never to love the feelings that lead to generous 
ones. There is no spirit, indeed, of love or of humor in any part 
of them ; but an unvaried and harassing display of insolence and 
animosity in the writer, and villany and folly in those of whom 
he is writing. Though a great polemic, he makes no use of general 
principles, nor ever enlarges his views to a wide or comprehensive 
conclusion. Every thing is particular with him, and for the most 
part, strictly personal. To make amends, however, we do think 
him quite without a competitor in personalities. With a quick 
and sagacious spirit, and a bold and popular manner, he joins an 
exact knowledge of all the strong and the weak parts of every 
cause he has to manage ; and, without the least restraint from 
delicacy, either of taste or of feeling, he seems always to think 
the most effectual blows the most advisable, and no advantage 
27* 
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unlawful that is likely to be successful for the moment. Disre- 
garding all the laws of polished hostility, he uses, at one and the 
same moment, his sword and his poisoned dagger — his hands 
and his teeth, and his envenomed breath, — and does not even 
scruple, upon occasion, to imitate his own yahoos, by discharging 
On his unhappy victims a shower of filth, from which neither 
courage nor dexterity can afford any protection. Against such 
an antagonist, it was, of course, at no time very easy to make 
head ; and accordingly his invective seems, for the most part, to 
have been as much dreaded, and as tremendous as the personal 
ridicule of Voltaire. Both were inexhaustible, well-directed, and 
unsparing ; but even when Voltaire drew blood, he did not mangle 
the victim, and was only mischievous when Swift was brutal. 
Any one who will compare the epigrams on M. Franc de Pom- 
pignan with those on Tighe or Bettesworth, will easily under- 
stand the distinction." pp. 86, 87. 

The essay on Beauty, and the articles on various sub- 
jects connected with the Philosophy of Mind, are enough 
to prove, that, if it had been Jeffrey's fortune in early life 
to obtain a professor's chair in this department, — and no 
appointment would have been more welcome to him, — 
he might have equalled or surpassed the fame of Dugald 
Stewart or Dr. Reid. More acute in analysis and ori- 
ginal in opinion than the former, and more varied and 
elegant in dissertation than the latter, he would probably 
have vindicated for himself a place in the front rank, if 
not as the very head, of the Scotch school of philosophy. 
Yet we cannot regret that fortune ordered it otherwise ; 
the sphere which he actually filled was that in which he 
exerted the broadest and most beneficial effect upon the 
minds of his countrymen, though his writings are more 
ephemeral in character than they would have been, had 
he devoted his powers to a single pursuit. 

The even tenor of Jeffrey's life was broken, in 1813, by 
a voyage to this country, undertaken for the purpose of 
bringing home, as his second wife, Miss Charlotte Wilkes, 
whose father, a nephew of the celebrated John "Wilkes, 
was a banker in New York. He had become acquainted 
with the lady three years before, when she visited Scot- 
land in company with M. Simond, the French traveller, 
and his wife, who was Miss Wilkes's aunt. A mutual 
attachment followed, and the lady having returned to her 
home, it became necessary for Jeffrey to earn her hand 
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by a voyage across the Atlantic. This was no ordinary 
trial of his affection, as he had a nervous dread of the 
sea, and intercourse between the two countries was then 
rendered difficult by the war. But love laughs at such 
obstacles, and Jeffrey's resolution was soon taken. He 
arrived at New York, in a cartel, early in October, was 
married the following month, and set sail upon his return 
in the latter part of January, 1814. The visit, and the 
connection which was the object of it, seem to have had 
a favorable effect upon his opinion of the country and its 
institutions and inhabitants. He appears, indeed, always 
to have cherished a kindly feeling in this respect ; and 
though the Review was witty, flippant, and contemptu- 
ous in its notice of Barlow's Columbiad, and some other 
ponderous American publications, the luckless authors 
had no right to convert their private wrongs into causes 
of national complaint. We do not think they would 
have fared much better, if they had been of British origin. 
On graver occasions, Jeffrey's language was eminently 
courteous and conciliatory. One of his ablest and most 
elaborate articles was a review of Mr. Walsh's celebrated, 
but rather heavy " Appeal," to which, when included 
among his republished contributions, he prefixed the fol- 
lowing note, giving a fair indication of its tone and 
purpose. 

"There is no one feeling — having public concerns for its ob- 
ject — with which I have been so long and so deeply impressed, 
as that of the vast importance of our maintaining friendly, and 
even cordial relations, with the free, powerful, moral, and indus- 
trious States of America : — a condition upon which I cannot help 
thinking that not only our own freedom and prosperity, but that 
of the better part of the world, will ultimately be found to be 
more and more dependent. I give the first place, therefore, in 
this concluding division of the work, to an earnest and somewhat 
importunate exhortation to this effect — which I believe produced 
some impression at the time, and I trust may still help forward 
the good end to which it was directed." p. 621. 

During his stay in this country, Jeffrey visited some of 
our principal cities, and while at Washington, had two 
curious interviews, one with Mr. Monroe, then Secretary 
of State, and the other with President Madison. His 
account of the conversation which then took place be- 
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tween them seems in the main a fair one, though he had 
evidently some misapprehension of the nature of Mr. 
Madison's position, and of the degree of reserve respect- 
ing certain subjects which it imposed upon him, when he 
characterizes one remark as a " sort of challenge to discus- 
sion, thrown out by a sovereign to a private individual in 
his own drawing room." It is no affectation on the part 
of an American President to avoid the airs of " a sover- 
eign," on all occasions ; and when a respectable foreigner 
pays him a visit of mere civility, it is no violation of good 
taste to receive him on the same footing on which any 
private gentleman receives another, and to converse with 
him with equal freedom. Any official stiffness or reserve, 
under such circumstances, would be unseasonable. As 
to the choice of the particular topic of conversation, which 
was, indeed, an awkward one, we cannot help suspecting 
that Jeffrey, who had the reputation, in his own country, 
of being a little eager, petulant, and disputatious in his 
talk in general society, and who, according to his own 
account, was well " posted up " on the subject, had quite 
as much to do with it as Mr. Madison. But our readers 
shall judge by hearing his own story. 

" He had gone to the secretary to learn whether there was 
any hope of his obtaining a cartel for his return to Britain. Af- 
ter being promised every possible accommodation, the conversa- 
tion was drawn on by Mr. Monroe to the war, its provocations, 
principles, and probable results ; and particularly to the right 
claimed by England of searching American vessels for the re- 
covery of British subjects. These were matters with which Jef- 
frey was probably as familiar as even the able and official person 
with whom he was talking ; because the rights of neutrals had 
been more than once discussed in the Eeview, and in at least one 
article by Jeffrey himself; and, in so far as the right of searching 
ships of war for British deserters or subjects was involved, the 
principles there maintained were strongly against the English 
claim. But though not satisfied of the existence of the right 
claimed, he seems to have thought that it would be paltry not to 
stand by his country, before an enemy who had him in his power. 
Accordingly, he took the side of Britain during an animated, 
though politely conducted argument, which, after lasting a long 
time one day, was renewed the next. 

"After this, but on the same day, (18th November, 1813,) he 
had the honor of dining with the President, when he had another 
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discussion with him. By the advice of the secretary, he took 
occasion, when he was about to retire, to thank his excellency 
for the indulgence he had met with in the matter of the cartel. 
' This was received in a composed, civil way ; and then his ex- 
cellency proceeded to say that it was the wish of his govern- 
ment to set an example of the utmost liberality in every thing, 
and to prove to the world that nothing but absolute necessity 
should ever induce them to adopt those principles of warfare 
which had been directed against them. I said I trusted the Eng- 
lish nation stood in need of no lessons in these particulars, and 
that in her present unfortunate hostilities with America, would 
show the same spirit of generosity which had distinguished even 
her most impolitic wars. He took up this a little warmly, and 
said that the way in which she had attacked the defenceless vil- 
lages, threatened the citizens with the fate of traitors, and broken 
off the agreements entered into by their own agents as to the ex- 
change of prisoners, did not say much for their spirit of generosity, 
and that the very pretence in which the war originated, the obsti- 
nacy and insolence with which all satisfaction had been refused, 
and the extraordinary form in which negotiation was ultimately 
offered, could leave little doubt on any impartial mind as to the 
temper by which it was carried on on the part of England. I 
was a little surprised at this sort of challenge to discussion, 
thrown out by a sovereign to a private individual in his own 
drawing-room. I felt, however, that it was not my part to de- 
cline it ; and being somewhat au fait of the matter by my discus- 
sion with the secretary, I did not hesitate to accept. We entered 
accordingly upon a discussion which lasted nearly two hours, and 
embraced all the topics which I had gone over with Mr. M. ; 
very nearly upon the same grounds, and to the same results ; 
though maintained on the part of the President with rather more 
caution and reserve, more shyness as to concessions, and a tone 
considerably more acrimonious toward England ; though perfectly 
civil, and even courteous to myself.' " Vol. i. pp. 179, 180. 

Jeffrey's second marriage, like his first, was an emi- 
nently fortunate one ; he and his wife lived together in 
uninterrupted happiness and affection for thirty-seven 
years, and after only a few months of separation, they 
rested in the same tomb. Children and grand-children 
were born to them, and the light which was thus added 
to their home never went out or grew dim. Jeffrey no- 
where appears to greater advantage than at his own fire- 
side, or when romping with his children on the lawn. 
His joyous, playful, and expansive nature was not chilled 
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or cramped by the advance of years, or by the anxieties 
of ambitious and money-getting pursuits. His fortune 
steadily increased by the gains of his profession and of 
literature, and was never embarked on hazardous enter- 
prises. He bought an estate a few miles out of Edin- 
burgh, called Craigcrook, which was at first of very 
moderate extent and pretensions ; but successive pur- 
chases and improvements, slowly effected, through a 
long period of years, raised it at last to a point which 
enabled him to take some rank among the landed pro- 
prietors of the neighborhood. But the earth-hunger, 
which is an epidemic disease among his countrymen, 
and which was fatal to Scott, never added to his respon- 
sibilities or disturbed his dreams. Yet he had a keen 
eye for the beauties of nature, and his enjoyment of fine 
scenery was among the most constant of his pleasures. 
What he so much relished, he could vividly describe. 
The most entertaining portions of his essay on Beauty, 
are the short descriptive passages which are introduced 
to illustrate his doctrine. The characteristic differences 
between English and American scenery were never more 
happily hit off than in the following extract from a fami- 
liar letter, to his father-in-law, in New York. It was 
written from Mardocks, the seat of Sir James Mack- 
intosh. 

" Would you like to know what old England is like ? and in 
what it most differs from America ? Mostly, I think, in the visi- 
ble memorials of antiquity with which it is overspread ; the supe- 
rior beauty of its verdure, and the more tasteful and happy state 
and distribution of its woods. Every thing around you here is 
historical, and leads to romantic or interesting recollections. Gray- 
grown church towers, cathedrals, ruined abbeys, castles of all 
sizes and descriptions, in all stages of decay, from those that are 
inhabited to those in whose moats ancient trees are growing, and 
ivy mantling over their mouldered fragments. Within sight of 
this house, for instance, there are the remains of the palace of 
Hunsden, where Queen Elizabeth passed her childhood, and The- 
obalds, where King James had his hunting-seat, and the Eye- 
house, where Rumbold's plot was laid, and which is still occupied 
by a maltster — such is the permanency of habits and professions 
in this ancient country. Then there are two gigantic oak stumps, 
with a few fresh branches still, which are said to have been 
planted by Edward the III., and massive stone bridges over lazy 
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waters ; and churches that look as old as Christianity ; and beau- 
tiful groups of branch trees ; and a verdure like nothing else in 
the universe ; and all the cottages and lawns fragrant with sweet- 
brier and violets, and glowing with purple lilacs and white elders ; 
and antique villages scattering round wide bright greens ; with 
old trees and ponds, and a massive pair of oaken stocks preserved 
from the days of Alfred. With you every thing is new, and 
glaring, and angular, and withal rather frail, slight, and perishable ; 
nothing soft, and mellow, and venerable, or that looks as if it would 
ever become so. I will not tell you about Scotland after this. 
It has not these characters of ancient wealth and population, but 
beauties of another kind, which you must come and see." Vol. ii. 
pp. 166, 167. 

Lord Cockburn has published but a small portion of 
Jeffrey's correspondence. His old political friends and 
associates in the Review appear to have been very chary 
about admitting the public to the secrets of their inter- 
course. We find a few letters to Horner, but none to 
Brougham, none to Smith, none to Allen. The few that 
are published throw light rather upon Jeffrey's private 
life and domestic character, than upon his literary or 
political relations. They are careless effusions, are writ- 
ten with great heartiness and vivacity, but do not con- 
tain much anecdote or material for gossip. Some enter- 
taining passages may be gleaned from them. The writer 
certainly was in no danger of catching the disease which 
he here attributes to the Quakers. 

" Did you ever hear that most of the Quakers die of stupid- 
ity — actually and literally? I was assured of the fact the 
other day by a very intelligent physician who practised twenty 
years among them, and informs me that few of the richer sort 
live to be fifty, but die of a sort of atrophy, their cold blood just 
stagnating by degrees among their flabby fat. They eat too 
much, he says, take little exercise, and, above all, have no nervous 
excitement. The affection is known in this part of the country 
by the name of the Quaker's disease, and more than one half of 
them go out so." Vol. ii. pp. 116, 117. 

Here are some liberal speculations in politics, thrown 
into a private letter in 1818, which the lapse of years has 
already done much to verify. 

" If I were free to move, I rather think that, after a hasty 
glance at Italy, I should be tempted to take another and far more 
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leisurely survey of America. You, of course, would be my main 
attraction ; but I cannot help taking a very warm and eager inte- 
rest in the fortunes of your people. There is nothing, and never 
was any thing, so grand and so promising as the condition and 
prospects of your country ; and nothing I conceive more certain 
than that, in seventy years after this, its condition will be by far the 
most important element in the history of Europe. It is very pro- 
voking that we cannot live to see it ; but it is very plain to me 
that the French revolution, or rather perhaps the continued ope- 
ration of the causes which produced that revolution, has laid the 
foundations, over all Europe, of an inextinguishable and fatal 
struggle between popular rights and ancient establishments — 
between democracy and tyranny — between legitimacy and repre- 
sentative government, which may involve the world in sanguinary 
conflicts for fifty years, and may also end, after all, in the esta- 
blishment of a brutal and military despotism for a hundred more ; 
but must end, I think, in the triumph of reason over prejudice, 
and the infinite amelioration of all politics, and the elevation of 
all national character. Now I cannot help thinking that the 
example of America, and the influence and power which she will 
every year be more and more able to exert, will have a most 
potent and incalculably beneficial effect, both in shortening this 
conflict, in rendering it less sanguinary, and in insuring and 
accelerating its happy termination. I take it for granted that 
America, either as one or as. many states, will always remain 
free, and consequently prosperous and powerful. She will natu- 
rally take the side of liberty therefore in the great European 
contest — and while her growing power and means of compulsion 
will intimidate its opponents, the example not only of the practi- 
cability, but of the eminent advantages, of a system of perfect free- 
dom, and a disdain and objuration of all prejudices, cannot fail to 
incline the great body of all intelligent communities to its volun- 
tary adoption." Vol. ii. pp. 148, 149. 

Jeffrey was accused of a want of feeling and of true 
appreciation of poetry, in his published review of the life 
and genius of Burns. But he did not write coldly about 
him in a letter to his son-in-law, dated in 1837. 

" In the last week, I have read all Burns' s Life and "Works — 
not without many tears, for the life especially. What touches me 
most is the pitiable poverty in which that gifted being (and his 
noble-minded father) passed his early days — the painful frugality 
to which their innocence was doomed, and the thought how small 
a share of the useless luxuries in which we (such comparatively 
poor creatures) indulge, would have sufficed to shed joy and 
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cheerfulness in their dwellings, and perhaps to have saved that 
glorious spirit from the trials and temptations under which he 
fell so prematurely. Oh, my dear Empson, there must be some- 
thing terribly wrong in the present arrangements of the universe, 
when those things can happen and be thought natural. I could 
lie down in the dirt, and cry and grovel there, I think, for a 
century, to save such a soul as Burns from the suffering, and the 
contamination, and the degradation, which these same arrange- 
ments imposed upon him ; and I fancy that, if I could but have 
known him, in my present state of wealth and influence, I might • 
have saved, and reclaimed, and preserved him, even to the pre- 
sent day. He would not have been so old as my brother judge, 
Lord Glenlee, or Lord Lynedoch, or a dozen others that one meets 
daily in society. And what a creature, not only in genius, but in 
nobleness of character ; potentially, at least, if right models had 
been put gently before him. But we must not dwell on it. You 
south Saxons cannot value him rightly, and miss half the pathos 
and more than half the sweetness. There is no such mistake as 
that your chief miss is in the humor or the shrewd sense. It is 
in far higher and more delicate elements — God help you ! We 
shall be up to the whole, I trust, in another world. When I 
think of his position, I have no feeling for the ideal poverty of 
your Wordsworths and Coleridges ; comfortable, flattered, very 
spoiled, capricious, idle beings, fantastically discontented because 
they cannot make an easy tour to Italy, and buy casts and cameos ; 
and what poor, peddling, whining drivellers in comparison with 
him ! But I will have no uncharity. They, too, should have 
been richer." Vol. ii. pp. 231, 232. 

Mr. Macaulay had written a letter to state his reasons 
for preferring a literary to a political life, — a determina- 
tion which might have been weighed more carefully, if it 
had not been formed immediately after the failure of his 
attempt to be elected to Parliament from the city of 
Edinburgh. A copy of this letter was forwarded to Jef- 
frey, who thus comments upon it, in a reply directed to 
Mr. Empson. 

" It is a very striking and interesting letter ; and certainly puts 
the pros and cons as to public life in a powerful way for the latter. 
But, after all, will either human motives or human duties ever 
bear such a dissection ? and should we not all become Houhny- 
nyms or Quakers, and selfish, cowardly fellows, if we were to act 
on views so systematic ? Who would ever have any thing to do 
with love or war, — nay, who would venture himself on the sea, 
or on a galloping horse, if he were to calculate in this way the 

vol. lxxv. — no. 157. 28 
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chances of shortening life or forfeiting comfort by such venture- 
some doings ? And is there not a vocation in the gifts which fit 
us for particular stations to which it is a duty to listen ? Addi- 
son and Gibbon did well to write, because they could not speak 
in public. But is that any rule for M. ? And then as to the 
tranquillity of an author's life, I confess I have no sort of faith in 
it, and am sure that as eloquent a picture might be drawn of its 
cares, and fears, and mortifications, its feverish anxieties, humili- 
ating rivalries and jealousies, and heart-sinking exhaustion, as he 
has set before us of a statesman. And as to fame, if an author's 
is now and then more lasting, it is generally longer withheld, and, 
except in a few rare cases, it is of a less pervading or elevating 
description. A great poet, or great original writer, is above all 
other glory. But who would give much for such a glory as Gib- 
bon's. Besides, I believe it is in the inward glow and pride of 
consciously influencing the great destinies of mankind, much more 
than in the sense of personal reputation, that the delight of either 
poet or statesman chiefly consists. Shakspeare plainly cared 
nothing about his glory, and Milton referred it to other ages. 
And, after all, why not be both statesmen and authors, like Burke 
and Clarendon." Vol. ii. pp. 235, 236. 

Jeffrey talked so well and so much himself, that he was 
rather annoyed occasionally when he met Mr. Macaulay 
in society, and was absolutely carried away by the flood 
of that gentleman's voluble discourse. The following is 
his groan under one of these inflictions : " Dined at Ste- 
phen's, with Macaulay and Mounteagle ; and how Ma- 
caulay exceeded his ordinary excess in talk, and how I 
could scarcely keep him from pure soliloquy, and how 
Lord M. fell fairly asleep, and our Platonic host himself 
nodded his applause ! " In truth, the brilliant historian 
seems not infrequently to have transformed himself into 
what a wit once described as " a tremendous engine of 
colloquial oppression." Jeffrey's own conversational ta- 
lent obtained the praise of one of the greatest masters of 
the art that ever lived. As early as 1812, Sir James 
Mackintosh thus described him : — " We saw, for the first 
time, Playfair and Jeffrey ; the first a person very remark- 
able for understanding, calmness, and simplicity; the 
second more lively, fertile, and brilliant than any Scotch- 
man of letters — with more imagery and illustration 
added to the knowledge and argumentative powers of 
his country — and more sure than any native of his island 
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whom I have seen, to have had splendid success in the 
literary societies of Paris." 

Jeffrey's active career as a politician was neither a long 
nor a brilliant one, though his course was manly and 
consistent throughout. He was fifty-seven years old, 
when the formation of Earl Grey's ministry, and his own 
appointment by universal consent as Lord Advocate, 
caused him to obtain a seat in Parliament. One is sel- 
dom very successful in a new and trying career that is 
commenced so late in life. He made one long and able 
speech during the memorable discussion of the first Re- 
form bill, and it was praised by the critics, though it pro- 
duced little effect in the House. It was comprehensive 
and general in its views, and entered too deeply into the 
philosophy of reform, to harmonize with the practical 
character of debates in the Commons. Cautious and 
moderate in his opinions, taking that wide grasp of the 
subject which necessarily brings into notice the difficul- 
ties with which a measure is environed, as well as the 
advantages that are to be expected from it, the speech 
was not ardent and uncompromising enough to suit the 
excited feelings of the Reformers. Mackintosh, whose 
own temperament inclined more to philosophical disqui- 
sition than to parliamentary debate, gave it high praise ; 
he said it was " not quite so debating and parliamentary, 
but was quite as remarkable for argument and eloquence," 
as Macaulay's or Stanley's. Its effect on delivery was 
impaired by a complaint in the throat, which made Jef- 
frey dread the physical effort of speaking. This was, 
probably, one reason why he did not afterwards take any 
conspicuous part in debate, though he had a great deal 
of labor to perform in preparing the Scotch Reform bill, 
and superintending it in its passage through the House. 

Some extracts from the letters which he wrote home 
from London, during his first parliamentary campaign, 
are interesting. 

" Giving an account of the second night's debate on the second 
reading of the English bill, he says : ' No division last night, as 
I predicted, and not a very striking debate. A curious series of 
prepared speeches, by men who do not speak regularly, and far 
better expressed than nine tenths of the good speeches, but lan- 
guid and inefficient from the air of preparation, and the want of 
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nature and authority with which they were spoken. There was 
but one exception, and it was a brilliant one. I mean Macaulay, 
who surpassed his former appearance in closeness, fire, and vigor, 
and very much improved the effect of it by a more steady and 
graceful delivery. It was prodigiously cheered, as it deserved, 
and I think puts him clearly at the head of the great speakers, if 
not the debaters, of the House.' ' I once meant to have said 
something, but I now think it impossible. Besides, Mackintosh 
and Macaulay have taken all my ideas, and I cannot stoop to 
reclaim them ; but we shall see. It is very hot, though very 
beautiful ; and would be the most delicious weather in the world 
at Craigcrook, or Loch Lomond, to which last region I wander 
oftenest in my dreams. We have not been very dissipated lately. 
We were at a grand party at the Staffords' the other night, and I 
have had two or three more cabinet dinners. The most agree- 
able are Lord Grey's, where there are always ladies, and we 
were very gay there last Sunday. I am still as much in love 
with Althorpe and most of his colleagues, as ever, and feel proud 
and delighted with their frankness, cheerfulness, and sweet- 
blooded courage.' — (6th July, 1831.) 

" He frequently met with Mr. Wordsworth this spring ; and 
as some people fancy that he had a rude unkindness toward all 
the Lakers, it is proper to mention that Wordsworth and he, 
whenever they happened to be in each other's company, were 
apparently friends. There was certainly no want of friendly 
feeling on Jeffrey's part ; nor, it is to be hoped, on Mr. Words- 
worth's, though possibly it was somewhat chilled by the recollec- 
tion of what he may have supposed to be past injustice. But if 
he had any such thoughts, he had too much kindness and polite- 
ness to show them. In a letter to Mrs. Echersall, (27th March, 
1831,) Jeffrey says: 'I dined yesterday at Mackintosh's, with 
Wordsworth, the poet, and Shiel, the Irish orator, and several 
other remarkable persons. Wordsworth and I were great friends. 
He and Empson and I stayed two good hours after everybody 
else had gone, and did not come home till near two.' Giving an 
account of the same meeting in another letter, he says : ' Did I 
tell you that I met Wordsworth at Mackintosh's last week, and 
talked with him in a party of four till two in the morning ? He 
is not in the very least Lakish now, or even in any degree poet- 
ical, but rather a hard and a sensible worldly sort of a man.' 

" Nobody seems to have struck him with such admiration as 
Lord Althorpe. ' There is something to me quite delightful in 
his calm, clumsy, courageous, immutable, probity and well-mean- 
ing, and it seems to have a charm for everybody.' " Vol. i. 
pp. 250-252. 
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It was a welcome release when, in 1833, a vacancy 
occurred on the bench of the Court of Session, and Jeffrey, 
being entitled, as Lord Advocate, to the succession, be- 
came a Judge and a titular Lord, and turned his back 
forever on parliament and politics. He wrote to Lord 
Cockburn, " I have just taken my last peep into that 
turbulent, potent, heart-stirring House of Commons, and 
finished an hour ago the last argument I shall ever de- 
liver from any bar. There is something sad in these 
finalities, and my present feeling is of that character ; but 
through this dimness, I see a bright vision of leisure, rea- 
son, and happiness." 

The vision was in great part realized; a quiet and 
happy old age awaited him, broken by no domestic cala- 
mity that was not to be expected in the course of nature, 
and not clouded by any vain expectations or regrets. 
His official duties were not burdensome, and left him long 
periods of leisure ; his fortune and income were large, 
and his health and spirits remained unbroken till he was 
far advanced in years. He usually spent the spring of 
every year in London or its neighborhood ; the autumn 
at Craigcrook, and the winter in Edinburgh. " His spare 
time, whether during his sittings or in vacation, was 
given to society, to correspondence, to walking, to loung- 
ing in his garden, and to the gratification of his appetite 
for reading." His literary ambition appears to have been 
satiated ; he wrote but three articles for the Eeview after 
he became a Judge, and these were on subjects which 
could not stir any angry feeling. They were reviews of 
the Memoirs of Sir James Mackintosh, of Wilberforce's 
Correspondence, and of the Watt and Cavendish contro- 
versy respecting the discovery of the composition of 
water. His friends urged him to undertake some elabo- 
rate original work, something which would preserve his 
name longer than could be expected from his eminence 
as a periodical essayist. Many years before, Horner had 
written to him, " You must, some day or other, bring your 
thoughts on the philosophy of poetry and poetic expres- 
sion into the form of a systematic essay, which I shall 
insist on your publishing with much care. That, and a 
little treatise on the ethics of common life, and the ways 
and means of ordinary happiness, are the works which I 
28* 
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bespeak from you for after times." The advice was good ; 
for on these subjects, more than any other, Jeffrey was 
likely to excel. But he was not to be persuaded ; and 
after reading his letter to a friend, written while he was 
fresh from perusing the Memoirs of Mackintosh, half of 
whose life was embittered by the stings of conscience for 
not performing what the world expected of him in this 
respect, we cannot say that the Scotch Judge and old 
reviewer was wrong in his determination. " The rich- 
ness of his mind," he writes, " intoxicates me. And yet, 
do you not think he would have been a happier man, and 
quite as useful and respectable, if he had not fancied it a 
duty to write a great book ? And is not this question 
an answer to your exhortation to me to write a little one? 
I have no sense of duty that way, and feel that the only 
sure or even probable result of the attempt would be 
hours and days of anxiety and unwholesome toil, and a 
closing scene of mortification." 

His resolution in this respect was never shaken, though 
he retained to the last a keen relish for literary pursuits, 
and viewed with warm sympathy the undertakings of his 
friends. His admiration of the writings of Dickens was 
expressed in extravagant terms, the feeling being probably 
heightened by the warm personal regard that he had for 
their author. He volunteered his services in correcting 
the proof-sheets of Macaulay's History, and foretold its 
triumphant reception by the public. Even during his 
final illness, which lasted only a few days, as he lay in a 
half conscious, half sleeping state, he had dreams which 
were curiously characteristic. In a letter which he dic- 
tated to his son-in-law, the day before he died, speaking 
of these visions he says, " I saw part of a proof-sheet of a 
new edition of the Apocrypha, and all about Baruch and 
the Maccabees. I read a good deal in this with much 
interest, and in a huge Californian newspaper, full of all 
manner of odd advertisements. I could conjure up the 
spectrum of a closely-printed political paper, filled with 
discussions on free trade, protection, and the colonies, 
such as one sees in the Times, the Economist, and the 
Daily News. I read the ideal copies with a good deal of 
pain and difficulty, owing to the smallness of the type, 
but with great interest, and, I believe, often for more than 
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an hour at a time, forming a judgment of their merits 
with great freedom and acuteness, and often saying to 
myself, ' This is very cleverly put, but there is a fallacy 
in it for so and so.' " Surely, this was the euthanasy of 
an old reviewer. Jeffrey died on the 26th of January, 
1850, in his seventy-seventh year. 



Art. III. — Addresses and Speeches on Various Occa- 
sions. By Robert C.Winthrop. Boston: Little, 
Brown, & Co. 1852. 8vo. pp. 773. 

The most effective school for popular eloquence is a 
democratic government. Whenever, in the settlement 
of great questions of public policy, the ultimate appeal 
lies to the body of the people, some more effective and 
immediate means of moving them must be found, than 
are afforded by the printed or written word. The people 
will natually be brought together in large assemblages 
to hear the measures propounded upon which they are to 
act, and the reasons alleged which are to govern their 
actions. Newspapers, and other similar means of direct- 
ing their opinions and influencing their conduct, are not 
quick and stirring enough in their operation, to have the 
whole of the desired effect. It is a comparatively labo- 
rious and irksome process to study and weigh the deve- 
lopment of an argument, or a course of persuasive consi- 
derations, in print, while it is easy and agreeable to follow 
an eloquent speaker, whose tones and gestures command 
the attention and enlist the sympathies of his audience, 
and thus open, for the matter which he has to offer, a 
ready access to their understandings. In a crowd, also, 
the first effects produced are increased and propagated by 
the magnetic operation of sympathy. The hearer, who 
might listen unmoved if he stood alone, is caught and 
hurried away by the enthusiasm of the bystanders. And 
he who harangues a multitude is himself inspired by the 
emotion of his audience. His diction becomes more 
copious, his action more animated, and a throng of un- 
studied ideas and images seem to impede each other in 



